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JOSEPH WHARTON, Sc.D., LL.D. 
(Read November 5, 1909.) 

The unceasing activity of Joseph Wharton's career of eighty- 
two years came to a close on January 11, 1909, and at that period 
so much was written on his personal character and business achieve- 
ments that, for the records of The Philosophical Society, it seems 
desirable to dwell more exclusively on the intellectual side of his 
striking personality. 

In men like the immortal founder of this Society — like Jefferson 
and Morse and Edison — there is a many-sidedness that makes for 
physical success in life, as well as for attainment in those branches 
of learning which commonly yield but little gain to their professors. 
The shrewdness of a man of affairs, able to shift for himself, quick 
at seizing opportunities of profit and learned in the free-masonry of 
trade, is mingled in such rare examples with those qualities of 
mind which make for academic contemplation and the power to 
assimilate knowledge, use it, and give it forth in clear and con- 
vincing utterance. 

There may be points of contrast in the two dissimilar human 
species, but we usually associate distinct personal traits with each. 
The professor is a sedentary person, who makes his somewhat 
meagre living by devotion to the library, and meditative pursuits; 
the man of business is an active spirit whose busy life affords no 
time for picking up useful knowledge. These two opposing orders 
of men have so little in common that it is a source of wonder when 
their qualities unite in a single individual. He is a marked man who 
is blessed with such many-sidedness, and he has invariably become 
a leader amongst his kind. 

And such, in his degree, was Joseph Wharton. To use a phrase 
of trade, his "business head" was marvellous. His keen eye 
seemed to see physically just what events would flow from given 
causes. He could apparently look through an entanglement of 
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existing affairs and coordinate their results with unerring fore- 
sight. He knew every in-and-out of technical business. He rarely 
received a legal paper for execution in which he could not lay his 
finger on some blemish that would ultimately work detriment, and 
he had some vast treasury of knowledge on all the forms for 
possessing and passing real estate, upon which he could draw with 
faultless memory. His command of the methods of finance was 
perfect. He was by instinct a banker; and he would have been a 
memorable Secretary of the Treasury, had he allowed his friends to 
put forth the effort which alone was needed to elevate him to that 
office. He knew how to act with deadly swiftness, and he knew 
how to wait — both trading capacities of the highest order. 

When, to these purely business talents, was added his technical 
insight, there came forth a combination which in the realm of com- 
merce was nearly irresistible. He knew chemistry and metals, not 
wholly by laborious teaching in the technical school, but by that in- 
stinct for driving nature to do his will which was a life-long aim. 
Hence he was equipped with one ingredient when the other was 
wanted, and it is the destiny of such natures to find the other. The 
man who goes fishing without a hook ought not to complain if the 
man with the hook catches the fish. To be up and ready is the 
watch-word of such success, and up very early and ready very 
eagerly Joseph Wharton always was. 

Thus, he found a way to make zinc in Bethlehem, Pa., before it 
was made elsewhere in the United States, and thus he was the 
pioneer in the mining and manufacture of nickel in this country. 

But, if the knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy ran smoothly 
into the cogs of business, it also denoted that wiser and nobler side 
of the mind of Joseph Wharton which threw upon the details of a 
life of trade the radiance of learning; the reflection from that finer 
wisdom which is not in the service of self, but exists for the better- 
ing of mankind, who are kin. His instincts for affairs, for com- 
merce and the exchange of commodities, were indeed a phase of 
that recognition of the orderly fabric of the universe which gifted 
him. with insight into her functions. 

But he was of that larger nature which does not stop at self, 
and he went on from the level of personal accretion to that higher 
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level of genuine usefulness by the impulse in him toward those 
intellectual pursuits which ordinarily monopolize the powers of their 
possessor. He might be likened to an Atalanta who stopped to 
pick up the golden balls so temptingly dropped on the course, who 
gathered them all in safely and prudently and then, besides, won the 
race. And the goal was not a mere contest of strength or endur- 
ance, but an intellectual prize in which the victor came forth a 
benefactor to his kind, both in giving and in knowledge, and a 
benefit to himself in the resources of a full mind. 

The very lack of academic education serves to measure the 
native richness of Joseph Wharton's mind. He had little schooling 
arid yet, as he grew old in experience and reading, he was more than 
half a scholar. He had so large a miscellaneous store of facts in 
his ample head that he could generalize wisely on many subjects. 
This often gave his views the appearance of more exact scholarship 
than he possessed. He knew chemistry as a practical user, rather 
than as a student; and yet he was appointed one year to the chair of 
the Visiting Committee on Chemistry to Harvard College, a compli- 
ment he never forgot and always quoted with extreme satisfaction. 
Indeed, he meant to recognize the distinction by a liberal endowment, 
but this was one of the plans which went over the border with his 
eager spirit. 

If he felt the lack of some scholarly attainments, it was rather 
because he disliked to be unpossessed of any branch of culture, 
than because he needed them to complete his already rare equipment. 
It was an early and life-long ideal of his to master mathematics. 

When the Civil War broke out he, as a non-combatant by con- 
viction, decided to turn all his possessions into ready securities, buy 
a good stout horse and a wagon large enough for his family, and 
drive with his needed impedimenta to Harvard College. There, in 
academic peace, he would take a course in the higher mathematics 
and perfect himself technically in those sciences which he afterwards 
came to know by observation and by reading. 

He was capably furnished with the elements of geology and 
astronomy, and he was inquisitive in every other physicial science, 
but his knowledge of botany and ornithology was not so wide. I 
have known him to ride post-haste from Jamestown, R. I., to Pro- 
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fessor Agassiz's distant house in Newport with an uncommon 
species of marine life for investigation, and his interest in the land 
crabs of Cuba and the minor animals of the West was great; but 
his mind ran rather to the larger cosmic sciences, because it was of 
large mould, and was used to push ahead into speculative paths. 

He lectured more than once on the moon and the Alps and 
glaciers, and his overflowing store of facts came forth fluently and 
without special preparation. He made a small but select collection 
of such minerals as appealed to him from the industrial as well as 
the scientific side; and he had gathered about him some preserved 
specimens of curious animal life — and be it said to his great credit 
as a humane lover of nature, he was insistent that no animal or bird 
on property belonging to him should be wantonly killed. I have 
heard him repeat again and again that he liked the wild things let 
alone in their native lairs. 

His most intimate taste was for gems, rather as natural phe- 
nomena than from intrinsic worth ; and his keenness in this field is 
fully illustrated by an episode at a dinner table where many guests 
passed around a great emerald belonging to one of the ladies. 
When it came to Mr. Wharton, there was a pause as he was asked 
what he thought of it. He said, with unflinching honesty, " It would 
be of immense value if it were genuine." 

His own collection of gems was not at all exhaustive, but it had 
been made with discrimination and he loved to go over the stones 
with some congenial hearer and give forth rare funds of interesting 
data concerning each stone or species. 

But the speculative side of science was, as I have said, more to 

his liking than the exact. He was a sort of discoverer garbed in the 

limiting drab of Friendly convention. If his spirit ever existed 

before, it must have inhabited the body of a Cortez or a Cabot. He 

was always seeking the ultimate ; never satisfied to rest. He would 

quote with deep feeling the lines of Tennyson on " Ulysses " : 

" It little profits that an. idle king 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard and sleep and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel, I will drink 
Life to the lees:" 
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and he was enamored with the career of Cortez in Mexico. The 
field of his endeavor happened to lie in storing, not discovering 
gold, and his pursuits were peaceful ; but the mind that kept on the 
frontier of knowledge and used the instruments of nature and busi- 
ness to conquer its purposes, was necessarily a mind given to specula- 
tive thought. He was not an inductive thinker, he did not pass 
from the small to the great by laborious stages ; he liked to reach out 
into the unknown and shape his destiny with the light he could 
snatch. 

So it was that economics employed much of his leisure. His 
dual quality led him to see from the business platform the uses of 
the tariff in building up the private fortune as well as the national 
wealth and independence. He was an ardent advocate of the 
theories of his friend Carey; but he was much more, he was a 
practical worker in the tariff toil. He formed one tariff almost 
single-handed, and had a hand in many others. He fought for the 
principle valiantly in speech and in print ; but he also worked behind 
the guns. His speculative talents supported his "business head" 
and he demonstrated in this, as in all his other enterprises, the truth 
of the axiom that " knowledge is power." 

It was the perception of this old but too often ignored principle 
that led him to suggest and endow The Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. He knew, as few nowadays do, the intellectual 
hiatus in the business life; and he thought that this form of inocula- 
tion might introduce the essence of technical knowledge, along with 
the humanities, into the one-sided development of the prevailing 
young business man. He was a good deal disappointed in his 
expectations, perhaps because the teacher of such courses is neces- 
sarily a theorist ; but his example has been followed in other colleges 
and in other lands, and his principle was a genuine one that it was 
wise to exploit. 

Then, too, his bias for speculative analysis, as well as his sturdy 
independence of thought, was shown in his knowledge of the Bible, 
and of the wide literature which modern criticism has produced in 
exploration of its origins. He spoke German and French fami- 
liarly, and these two forces had been made to serve in both his 
business and his intellectual advancement; but he "had little Latin 
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and less Greek " and no Hebrew. I think his onward spirit meant 
to live always, and in some tranquil time-to-be, he was going to 
acquire these useful aids to his mastery of Biblical research. 

He had, early, a distinct talent for drawing with characteristic 
pf eciseness and he produced a medal or two and carved an intaglio 
which showed fidelity to line rather than breadth of view; and he 
later wrote verse with facility and sentiment. But he had, as 
Franklin had, and all men of his frugal stamp, but little taste in 
aesthetics, saving when they applied to the bolder treatment of nature 
in landscape gardening, or rather to the good sense of leaving 
natural landscape as near its own forms as is consistent with human 
comfort. He had but limited ear for music, although he would sing 
with hearty exuberance; but he had amazing wit and humor and 
some of his droll stories or poems are enduringly funny. 

Such, briefly, was Joseph Wharton. His life was one of phys- 
ical and mental action, and such lives make lasting biographies. 
Only one of his versatile characteristics has been dwelt on here, and 
the record in mere outline has already overpassed the limit. As 
he stood, a manly figure, at the threshold of our new business and 
intellectual life, as he was a leading figure in the formation of the 
new navy which so easily dispatched Spain, as he invented new 
avenues of manufacture and a form of education not before tried, 
as he helped to cast the shield of protection over industries unde- 
veloped by reason of too little self-respect — he is a man marked out 
as an example and a guide for oncoming men, and the record of his 
many useful years should one day be made to endure in the pages 
of a fitting biography. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



